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(^ounty 


Lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  Territory  of  New  ISIexico, 
and  includes  within  its  boundaries  3,542,000  acres,  of  which  more  than 
175,000  acres  are  available  ■ for  cultivation  and  irrigation  under  canals 
now  completed  or  projected. 

The  first  settlers  located  here  in  1876,  but  not  until  four  years  later 
did  immigration  really  begin,  while  as  late  as  1884  stock-grazing  on  the 
public  range  was  the  principal  occupation,  only  the  low  bottom-lands 
being  devoted  to  farming. 

In  1886,  by  legislative  act,  the  western  end  of  Rio  Arriba  was  cut  off, 
thus  creating  San  Juan  County.  From  that  time  the  growth  of  this 
section  has  been  steady  and  healthful. 

It  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers,  which  head  in  the  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Southwestern  Colorado  and  furnish  a never-failing  water- 
supply  for  irrigation,  under  which  system  all  successful  farming  is  con- 
ducted. These  rivers  are;  The  San  Juan,  about  trvo  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  eleven  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
with  a mean  flow  of  3,200  cubic  feet  per  second  of  timm;  the  Animas,  150 
feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  twenty-one  feet  to  the  mile  and  a mean 
flow  of  2,000  cubic  feet;  and  the  La  Plata,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  with 
an  average  fall  of  forty  feet  to  the  mile  and  a mean  flow  of  250  cubic 
feet. 

Small  associations  of  farmers  have  constructed  most  of  the  present  low- 
line  ditches  covering  the  river  bottoms,  while  capitalists  from  Colorado  and 
Pennsylvania  have  developed  larger  enterprises  covering  the  higher 
table-lands  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  Still  other  canals  are  under 
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way.  Apart  from  innumerable  private  ditches,  the  largest  canals  now  in 
operation  are:  On  the  Upper  San  Juan,  the  South  Side  Canal,  covering 
about  five  thousand  acres;  on  the  Lower  San  Juan,  the  Coolidge,  or 
Animas,  La  Plata  and  San  Juan  Ditch,  which  covers  15,000  acres;  on 
the  La  Plata,  the  new  ditch  built  in  1892,  under  the  management  of  Joe 
Prewitt  of  Durango,  Colo.,  which  is  ready  to  furnish  water  for  10,000 
acres  of  fine  land. 


Irrigation 

Is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  surest  and  most  paying  method  of  farm- 
ing. Regular  crops  are  thus  assured.  The  fields  are  watered  when  the 
farmer  pleases,  and  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  need;  there  can  be  no 
danger  from  drouth  or  drowning  out.  The  cultivator  is  independent  of 
the  clouds  and  can  bank  upon  his  crops. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  oldest  irrigated  districts  that  their  pro- 
ductive power  suffers  no  decrease,  but  rather  is  augmented  by  years  of 
cultivation,  since  by  the  sediment  from  the  streams  and  the  solvent 
property  of  the  water  the  land  grows  in  fertility. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  more  than  off-set  b3'*the 
increase  of  jrroductiveness,  and  intensified  cultivation  of  small  farms 
yields  large  returns  than  in  those  States  where  rainfall  prevails. 

Horticulture. 

The  first  fruit  trees  were  planted  not  more  that  ten  years  ago,  and 
were  regarded  by  many  of  the  settlers  as  an  e.xperiment  of  very  doubtful 
results,  but  time  has  more  than  justified  the  most  sanguine  e.xpectations. 
To-day  the  reputation  of  these  valleys  is  known  all  over  Colorado  and 
New  Me.xico,  and  the  towns  of  Southwestern  Colorado  are  almost 
entirely  supplied  from  our  young  orchards. 

So  remunerative  has  fruit-growing  proven  that  the  area  of  orchards  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  1891  about  twentj-’-three  thousand  trees  of 
standard  varieties  were  planted,  and  in  1892  nearh’  fifi}'  thousand. 

The  success  of  this  new  fruit  belt  was  emphasized  at  the  Territorial 
Fair,  at  Albuquerque,  N.  INI.,  in  September,  1892,  b}'  the  award  of  the 


sweepstakes  premium  for  the  best  general  exhibit  of  fruit  from  any  one 
county.  At  the  County  Fair  held  at  Farmington,  in  September,  1892, 
there  were  quantities  of  peaches  to  be  found,  each  of  which  measured 
9 inches  in  circumference,  pears  measuring  12:^  to  12+  inches,  apples 
measuring  13^  inches  and  weighing  16  to  19  ounces. 

The  sale  of  fruit  is  now  the  largest  source  of  income  to  our  county, 
and  it  increases  yearly.  Single  acres  of  fruit  lands  yield  returns  as  high 
as  $400  to  S500  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  yield  of  the  county  and  the 
average  market  price  for  1892: 


PRICE 

YIELD 

PRICE 

Apples,  per  lb  

Peaches,  “ “ . 

4 cts. 

8 “ 

6 ■■ 

5 

60  ‘ ‘ 

50  •• 

40  “ 

600.000  lbs. 

465.000  “ 

10.000  “ 

40.000 

412,500  “ 

i,Soo  gals. 

Cherries,  per  qt 

Strawberries,  “ " . . . 

Raspberries,  “ " ... 

Blackberries,  “ “ 

Currants,  “ “ 

Gooseberries,  “ “ . . 

10  Cts. 
20  “ 

20  “ 

20  “ 

S “ 

10  “ 

Pears,  “ “ 

Plums,  “ “ 

Grapes,  “ “ 

Wine  (new),  per  gal 

Cider,  per  gal..  ..  

Cider  Mnegar,  per  gal 

Small  fruits,  total  270,000  lbs. 


Agriculture. 

Cereals  of  all  kinds  are  grown  here,  wheat  yielding  20  to  40  bushels 
per  acre;  oats,  30  to  80  bushels;  barley,  30  to  60  bushels;  rye,  15  to  30 
bushels;  corn,  25  to  60  bushels.  A ready  sale  is  found  at  good  prices. 
Current  prices  for  1892  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  per  cwt.,  gi.40;  oats, 
$1.50;  barley,  31.40;  corn,  $1.50;  bran,  per  ton,  giS. 

Vegetables  of  ever}’  variety  flourish,  from  the  hardier  varieties,  such  as 
Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  and  beets,  to  the  more  tender  melons,  tomatoes, 
egg-plants,  etc. 

But  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  agriculturists  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  hay. 

Alfalfa, 

Or  \uc&rnQ  i^^fedtcago  sativa),  is  a perennial  species  of  clover  of  most 
tenacious  character,  capable  of  withstanding  drouth  and  cold,  by  reason  of 
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the  deep  penetration  of  its  roots,  and  making  so  rapid  a growth  under  irriga- 
tion that  three  cuttings  a year  are  usually  made,  averaging  four  to  six  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  beef  cattle  and  mutton  sheep  are 
fattened  on  it  yearly,  besides  the  dairy  and  work  stock  of  the  farmers, 
who  use  it  almost  entirely  without  additional  ration  of  grain.  The  total 
yield  is  so  large  that  sales  of  500  to  1,000  tons  to  a single  buyer  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  demand  is  growing  so  rapidly  as  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  a much  larger  acreage.  From  1891  to  1S92  the  increase  in 
production  was  about  7,000  tons,  the  average  price  ranging  from  $4.25 
to  $6  per  ton. 

Poultry-raising  and  dairying  give  satisfactory  returns  to  many 
farmers.  The  demand  is  always  active  for  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese,  eggs  bringing  20  to  30  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  ^4  to  $6  per 
dozen;  butter,  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  and  cheese,  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound. 


Canaigre. 

The  canaigre,  or  sour-dock  [Rumex  hymenosepalus),  growing  in  pro- 
fusion on  our  table-lands  in  a wild  state,  has  been  discovered  to  contain 
rare  properties  as  a tanning  agent,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
tanners  the  world  over  as  a substitute  for  the  failing  supply  of  oak  bark. 
Inquiries  are  now  received  from  the  English  and  Austrian  markets  as  tO' 
the  price  and  supply,  and  no  doubt  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  will  be 
extensively  engaged  in.  A local  tanner,  Orange  Phelps,  has  prepared  a 
quantity  of  leather  and  has  succeeded  in  introducing  it  in  the  market. 
As  the  true  worth  of  this  plant  becomes  known  it  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  reduction  works  and  tanneries  will  follow. 


Bee  Culture. 

This  industry  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Several  apiaries  of 
100  hives  and  upward  are  a good  source  of  income,  and  every  house- 
yard  has  a few  colonies  for  home  use.  The  orchards,  alfalfa  fields,  and 
especially  the  cleome,  or  wild  bee-weed,  furnish  inexhaustible  pasture  for 
the  bees.  Honey  sells  at  12-^  cents  per  pound  in  the  comb,  and  10  cents 
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extracted,  and  in  1891  and  1892  the  colonies  averaged  from  40  to  60 
pounds  each. 


Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses. 

There  are  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pasture 
lands  in  San  Juan  County,  exclusive  of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  This 
is  free  range,  and  is  occupied  by  stock-growers,  who  graze  their  cattle 
and  sheep  on  the  Government  lands  and  fatten  their  beef  cattle  and 
mutton  sheep  on  the  vast  alfalfa  farms  of  the  neighboring  valleys. 
Thence  they  are  moved  in  the  winter  and  spring  to  the  markets  of  the 
mining  towns  of  Colorado  to  the  north  and  of  Albuquerque  and  St. 
Wingate  to  the  south. 

The  raising  of  a good  class  of  draft  and  road  horses  has  also  proven 
a profitable  occupation. 

Coal  and  Mineral  Deposits. 

The  deposits  of  coal  extend  from  Durango,  Colo.,  in  a general 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  San  Juan  River  and  to  the  Bernalillo 
County  line,  in  a strip  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  showing  especially  prom- 
inent west  of  the  La  Plata  River  and  in  the  Olio  district. 

Much  of  this  coal  has  been  tested  successfully  for  coking  purposes, 
and  being  easy  of  access  and  approach  can  be  mined  at  minimum  cost. 
The  coal- runs  in  veins  from  six  to  twenty  feet. 

Lime  is  found  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  country.  Especially 
fine  deposits  located  near  Olio  are  worked  extensively  for  home  use. 

A good  red  and  white  sandstone  for  building  purposes  is  found  in  the 
La  Plata  Valley  in  unlimited  quantities.  Tile-clay  is  everywhere,  and 
fire-clay  beds  have  been  discovered,  but  are  not  yet  worked. 


Fuel 

Abounds  in  the  cedar  and  pifion  of  the  ridges  between  the  rivers,  while 
coal  is  had  at  the  mines  (now  worked  only  for  local  purposes)  for  $i  to 
.$1.25  per  ton. 
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Mills,  Etc. 

The  Pierce  flouring-mill,  at  Farmington,  consumes  a large  part  of 
the  wheat  raised.  The  Bowman  sawmill,  on  the  San  Juan,  above 
Junction  City,  furnishes  fruit-boxing  and  rough  lumber. 

There  are  two  newspapers — the  San  Juan  County  Index,  published  at 
Aztec,  the  county-seat,  and  the  San  Juan  published  at  Farmington. 

Churches,  Etc. 

At  Aztec  there  is  a large,  well-furnished  Presbyterian  church,  with  a 
parsonage  attached;  at  Farmington,  a large  Methodist  church  and  par- 
sonage; at  Largo,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  substantial  but  plain. 

On  the  Lower  San  Juan  a Methodist  mission  school  has  lately  been 
established.  It  is  in  charge  of  two  experienced  ladies,  and  is  doing  much 
effective  work  among  the  Navajo  Indians. 

The  societies  are:  A Masonic  Lodge,  founded  in  1888,  with  a mem- 
bership of  twenty-five;  a Christian  Endeavor  Society,  established  in  1891, 
with  the  nucleus  for  a good  circulating  library;  a G.  A.  R.  Lincoln  Post, 
No.  13,  with  a membership  of  thirty-eight. 

Schools. 

The  school  system  is  highly  creditable,  particularly  so  for  a scattered 
farming  population.  Nearly  all  the  districts  have  erected  school-houses 
either  by  private  subscription  or  by  bonding,  and  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral county  school  tax  the  most  of  the  districts  annually  vote  a special 
district  levy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  schools  since  San  Juan 
Count}'  was  created; 


School  districts 

Schools  taught 

Months  taught 

Teachers 

Average  daily  attendance 

Pupils  enrolled 

Receipts  from  county,  poll  tax,  etc 
Value  of  property 
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1892 

s 

22 

5 

20 

I I 

75 

s 

22 

41 

367 

69 

4S9 

$368,45 

$3,846.37 

700.00 

II.  500,00 

Parallel  North 


BERNALI LLO 

C O. 

llan3,3JL^anT  >t  C'3.,IEnsraver'i  Chloago. 


IMap  of 

SAN  JUAl\f 

COUNTY, 

XEAY  3IEXICO. 

SCALE:  1 INCH— U MILES. 


Lands. 


With  the  inexhaustible  water  supply  now  flowing  past  our  farms  and 
actually  going  to  waste,  with  a comparatively  limited  amount  of  land 
ultimately  capable  of  reclamation  for  farming  purposes,  with  the  growing- 
markets  now  at  our  door,  with  increased  railroad  connections  soon  to  be 
■consummated,  every  inducement  is  offered  to  the  small  home-seeker,  with 
a brighter  future  ever  before  him  than  the  bright  present. 

And  yet  land  with  water  and  partial  improvements  sells  as  low  as  $25 
per  acre,  while  small  orchard  tracts  and  highly  developed  farms  command 
better  figures,  although  few  care  to  part  with  such  paying  investments. 
When  seven  acres  of  orchard  land  at  Olio,  for  instance,  give  returns  of 
$2,500,  the  owner  is  justified  in  feeling  that  he  will  have  to  go  a long  way 
to  better  himself.  Some  Government  land  is  still  open  to  settlement 
under  the  U.  S.  homestead  and  desert  acts,  upon  the  unirrigated  table- 
lands, which  will  soon  be  covered  by  ditches,  when  capital  feels  that  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  swelling,  but  land  ready  for  immediate  occupation 
and  cultivation  is  still  so  cheap  that  few  settlers  except  those  provided 
with  other  means  of  support  will  elect  to  undergo  the  delay  incident  to 
reclaiming  new  lands.  In  fine,  we  offer  to  the  general  farmer,  cheap 
lands,  good  soil  and  sure  crops;  to  the  horticulturist,  quick  returns,  big 
prices,  and  unlimited  markets;  to  the  stock-grower,  ample  and  free  pas- 
turage and  cheap  forage,  and  to  every  one  we  promise  health  and  sunshine 
in  the  rare  climate  of  New  iMexico,  with  its  bracing  atmosphere,  made  up 
of  pleasant  nights  in  summer  and  clear,  dry  days  in  winter. 

San  Juan  County  is  reached  b)'  rail  from  Denver,  over  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  Durango,  Colo.;  thence  by  the  daily  stage  down 
the  Animas  Valley. 
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ADDENDUM. 

April  I,  1893. 

The  Legislature  of  New  INIexico,  just  adjourned,  has  appropriated 
$5,000  for  the  establishment  of  a branch  experimental  station  of  the 
Aericultural  College  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M..  and  several  offers  are  now 
pending  to  donate  100  acres  of  irrigated  land  for  this  purpose.  The 
Board  of  Regents  will  visit  San  Juan  Count}'  this  month  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  upon  the  site,  and  work  will  be  at  once  begun  upon  the 
buildings,  so  that  within  a year  the  station  will  be  in  active  operation. 

The  San  Juan  County  Bank  has  just  been  organized,  with  a capital  of 
$30,000,  and  is  doing  business  at  the  county-seat.  It  fills  a long-needed 
want. 


y.  *' 
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